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MAIL HANDLERS’ HOLIDAY WISH: 


GIVE 


BAD 


WRAP 


“I’ve never seen a parcel that was wrapped 
properly break open,” says Roy Markham, mail 
handler at the Dallas, TX, Bulk Mail Center 
(BMC). “We see everything at the BMC-all 
kinds of parcels and every kind of wrapping 
imaginable—and when packages are damaged, 
it’s because the mailer didn’t wrap it nght.” 


Like the time someone mailed a large mirror, or 
what used to be a mirror, through the Dallas BMC 
wrapped only in brown paper with no padding of any 
kind. “Of course, it was broken,” Mail Processing 
supervisor Ronnie Brown says, “but that’s not so 
unusual. At the BMCs we see parcels that break or 
come open, and it’s usually because of the wrong 
kind of packaging.” 

Red Paris knows packages. He’s been a mail 
handler at the Dallas Parcel Post Annex and BMC 
for 14 years, and during that time he has seen some 
“creative” package wrapping. But he knows that 
window clerks make an effort to “weed out” many 
of the badly wrapped packages that people try to 
mail. “We really appreciate it when window clerks 
keep their eyes open for bad parcels and advise 
their customers about the right way to package 
them,” he says. 


LOOSE IN THE MAIL 


Using the wrong kind of tape is one of the major 
reasons parcels suffer damage in the mails. Accord- 
ing to Gene Gardner, special services officer in the 
Rates and Classifications Department at Headquar- 
ters in Washington, DC, studies show that 65 per- 
cent of parcel damage is due to improper closure. 

“IT once saw a man in line at my post office mailing a 
light paperboard box to Ireland that was tied loosely 
with thread,” he says. “I don’t know how he ex- 
pected it to get there in one piece.” 

Dallas BMC employees have cause to remember 
one particular package that wasn’t closed properly. 
When it broke open, about 40 bullfrogs leaped out, 
going in all different directions. “It took us a while 
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to find them,” says Mail Processing supervisor 
Marty Reese, who isn’t sure to this day if they got 
them all. 

Mailing items in the wrong kind of box is another 
major cause of parcel damage. “Books present a 
particular problem,” says mail handler Paris, “be- 
cause they are heavy and people pack them in in- 
adequate boxes, and they break open.” 

Mail handlers often see boxes break on the pro- 
cessing equipment because they are too flimsy or 
too small for their contents. You can’t mail an anvil 
in a shoebox and expect the parcel to arrive at its 
destination unscathed-or, for that matter, a bowling 
ball in a hatbox. Joseph C. McHenry, acting man- 


ager of the San Francisco BMC, tells a 
story about a Lt. Colonel in Guam who 
sent his daughter in the United States a 
bowling ball in a lady’s hatbox. “I was 
watching the parcels come in,” says 
McHenry, “when I saw this square box 
roll over about four times. In observing thousands 
of square boxes, that was the first and last time I 
ever saw one roll.” 

The officer had placed the bowling ball inside the 
box with nothing more than three layers of tissue 
paper wrapped around it. He then wrapped kitchen 
string around the box once and placed it in the mail. 
By some miracle, the hatbox made it as far as San 
Francisco before it broke open. The dilapidated box 
was sent to the rewrap center where the bowling 
ball was placed in a cardboard carton, sealed and 
sent on its way to the Lt. Colonel’s daughter, who 
lived in, of all places, Bowling Green, KY. 

It’s not only big packages that get lost or dam- 
aged due to improper packaging. Sometimes very 
small but important items don’t make it through mail 
processing. Grandparents send loose coins in birth- 
day cards, and when the cards pass through the 
canceling equipment, the envelopes tear and the 
money cannot be matched up with the right en- 
velope. Grandchildren receive cards without 
money, and guess who gets blamed! 

Last year more than $760,000 in cash was found 
loose in the mail, and of that amount, the Postal 
Service was able to return only $32,000. This could 
be avoided by taping coins to a piece of cardboard, 
or, better yet, sending a check. 


SAVED BY THE P.O. 

Cartoonist Milton Caniff, creator of “Steve 
Canyon” and “Terry and the Pirates,” was rescued 
recently by the Postal Service when some of his 
cartoons were lost in the mail due to improper pack- 
aging. Caniff had hurriedly left his studio in New 
York City and flown to Laguna Beach, CA, leaving 
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behind several unfinished cartoon strips. He asked 
the people at King Features Syndicate in New York 
to send them to him in California as quickly as possi- 
ble, because he had a deadline to meet. They sent 
them by Express Mail, but because the parcel had 
not been wrapped properly, it broke open in transit 
and the cartoons fell out. When Caniff did not re- 
ceive the strips, he called the Laguna Hills Station 
(a branch of the Laguna Beach Post Office) to locate 
them. Station manager Monroe Sandberg and clerk 
Kathy Kincheloe found the cartoons loose in the 
mail and called Caniff, who came to claim them. To 
show his appreciation, Caniff drew a cartoon for 
“Monroe and all his troops” at the Laguna Hills 


Station. 
A GREAT RECORD 

The Postal Service has an outstanding record in 
parcel delivery. According to Jim Curtis, Dallas, 
TX, Bulk Mail Center Manager, fewer than two in 
1,000 parcels at the Dallas BMC suffer significant 
damage. The nationwide figures are equally impres- 
sive—only about 2.5 packages in 1,000 are seriously 
damaged, or three-tenths of one percent. 

If parcels are damaged in the mail, they are taken 
to a rewrap center where they are fixed up and sent 
on their way. Usually this just means first aid—a bit 
of tape here and there—but sometimes it means a 
new box and complete rewrapping. When contents 
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from parcels are found loose in the mail or an ad- 
dress tag has come off, they are sent to the loose- 
in-mails section where postal employees try to 
match the item with an addressee. 

Many loose-in-mail sections have computer lists 
of items found in the mail, so when a customer calls 
up and says, “I sent my Aunt Maud a pair of pink 
slippers, and she never got them,” the computer 
searches its lists, finds pink slippers, and sends 
them on to the addressee. If no one claims them, 
after 30 days lost items are sent to the dead parcel 
office where they are periodically auctioned off by 
the Postal Service. 


HOLIDAY PACKAGES 


Christmas is just around the corner, and so are all 
those packages we handle this time of year. Last 
year’s parcel post volume totaled 162 million pieces, 
and of that, 30 million parcels (nearly 20 percent of 
the total) were mailed in Accounting Period 3, the 


four-week financial period in which the holidays fall. 
So this is a time of year when we should all pay at- 
tention to how we wrap the packages we send to 
friends and relatives across the country (see box at 
right). 

“Some people spend lots of time and money look- 
ing for the right gifts during the holidays,” says 
Gene Gardner, the rates officer, “then don’t put 
any time or money into packaging them for mailing 
and blame the Postal Service if something goes 
wrong.” 

Let’s all do our part to help mail handlers and mail 
processing people have a happier holiday by taking 
the time to wrap our packages right.@ 


—Sharon Greene Patton 


WRAP IT RIGHT! 


USE THE RIGHT CONTAINER 

Boxes must be adequate in size for the 
items being mailed and ample cushioning ma- 
terial. They must also be strong enough to 
hold the weight of their contents. If the box 
has adequate, clean space for an address 
(cross out confusing information), it is not 
necessary to wrap it in paper. If you use 
paper, however, be sure it is equivalent to the 
kind used in grocery bags (60-pound weight). 
Fiberboard tubes and similar long containers 
are acceptable if their length does not exceed 
10 times their girth. 


GIVE YOURSELF SOME CUSHION 

Cushioning absorbs and distributes shock 
and vibration. Examples of good cushioning 
materials are foamed plastics, corrugated 
cardboard and loose fill material such as polys- 
tyrene, popcorn or shredded newspaper. 
Loose fill material should completely cover 
the items being mailed and slightly overfill the 
container before closure to hold items in 
place. 


SEAL PARCELS PROPERLY 
Use tape, not string or rope, to close pack- 
ages. Cellophane and masking tape should not 
be used. Filament-reinforced tape is recom- 
mended and should be wrapped around the 
parcel at least once in each direction. 


ADDRESSES ARE IMPORTANT 
No matter how well wrapped, your package 
may never reach its destination if it is not ad- 
dressed right. Print or type the address 
clearly on one side of the parcel only. It is also 
a good idea to put the name and address in- 
side the package, in case the address label 
comes off. 


DON’T MAIL YOUR PET ELEPHANT 
Packages must not 

exceed 70 pounds. They 

also must be at least 

3 “inches wide and 

5 inches long, and 

total length and 

girth cannot exceed 

108 inches. 


DON’T OVERINSURE 
If the item you're mailing is valuable, you 
might want to insure it, but do so only for its 
actual value. The Postal Service pays claims 
based on the actual value of lost or damaged 
items and not a higher insured amount.@ 


STUCK WITHOUT A STAMP? 


ORDER MAIL 


If you steer your customers toward our 
Stamps-By-Mail service during the holiday 
greeting-card season, you're likely to find them 
thanking you all year round. 

Stamps By Mail offers free handling and 
delivery of orders for rolls or books of regular 


stamps, sheets of commemoratives and stamped 
stationery. City delivery customers may pick up a 
postage-paid order form from their post office or re- 
quest one from their letter carrier. 

Since orders are filled locally, speedy turnaround 
is part of the deal: All orders are filled by window 
clerks, generally at the station or branch closest to 
the customer’s address. Thus, when a customer 
mails an order on Day 1 (enclosing a check for pay- 
ment), it is processed on Day 2 and usually lands in 
the customer’s mailbox on Day 3. 

Stamps By Mail may be one of our least-known 
services. Although it was introduced nationwide 
more than a decade ago, it has received little na- 
tional publicity. Most local promotional efforts have 
been aimed at the elderly and shut-ins who have 
been the service’s principal users over the years. 
But in areas where local post offices have given it a 
little extra push, the service has earned a wider fol- 
lowing. 

For example, local stations and the main post of- 
fices in Austin, TX, and San Diego, CA, each aver- 
age from 20 to 25 orders per day—some of them 
quite substantial. 

Veteran window clerk Raymond Scott, who han- 
dies the majority of orders arriving at the Austin, 
TX, Main Post Office, says he’s not surprised to 
find at least one $200 to $300 order from a local at- 
torney or business in every daily batch and he once 
received a $900 order. 

On the other hand, says Scott, many of the or- 
ders come from individual customers, and since 
they often complete the order-form at home, they 
tend to ask for a greater variety of denominations 
than the average walk-in customer. 

He honors every request that he can, including 
those for “springy-looking” commemoratives, or 
the opposite—“Something I can pay bills with”—and 


encloses a postmarked receipt when a business cus- 
tomer asks for one. 

Helen Hostetler-Arzaga, a letter carrier in San 
Diego, thinks Stamps By Mail is one of our best 
services. More than half the customers on her 748- 
stop route are senior citizens. “Every day I have 
five or 10 of my customers asking if they can buy 
stamps from me,” says Hostetler-Arzaga, “and I 
tell them about Stamps By Mail and give them a 
form. They’re amazed at how fast the service is.” 

In San Diego, as in many places, the postage-free 
forms are stamped with the addresses of stations 
that receive less walk-in business than other sta- 
tions, so that window clerks can handle them be- 
tween other transactions. 

Promotional efforts in San Diego center on “take 
one” placards with a pocket for a supply of order 
forms which are placed in postal lobbies. Window 
clerk Jim Price, of the Spring Valley station, re- 
cently won a local suggestion award for the idea of 
placing supplies of order forms on grocery store and 
department store bulletin boards. 

He anticipated the thrust of a marketing effort 
that will start soon, reaching out to anyone who 
finds it inconvenient to come into a post office to 
buy postage. Good examples are small businesses, 
doctors, dentists or attorneys who find it difficult to 
send one of their few employees to the post office, 
or two-career couples who may not be able to get 
to a post office during our business hours. 

A new Stamps-By-Mail form—14 million of them 
are in the pipeline—features easier-to-complete 
order blanks. It is due to arrive in post office supply 
centers in late November, to augment current 
supplies. 

So there will be plenty of forms on hand if you 
want to do your customers a favor and advise them 
to mail early and mail easy—using Stamps By Mail. = 
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ty Carrier, Sebring, FL, Post Office. Oil on canvas, 26 x 19 %. 
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Clerk, Portland, OR, Main Post Office. Acrylic, 16 x 12. 
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“Margarita on a Fine Spring Day,” by Frank Doll, Letter Carrier, Anah 
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“Proudly Serving the Rural Community,” by David Yontz, Distri 
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Distribution Clerk, Frederick, MD, Post Office. Acrylic on canvas, 23 ¥2 x 20. 
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Your one-of-a-kind 1986 postal calendar on 
the preceding pages notes all paydays, pay 
periods and official holidays. It also provides 
space for personal reminders. And, in addi- 
tion to its functional qualities, the calendar 
serves as a showcase for some of our 
talented postal artists—12 winners of this 
year’s art contest in which more than a 
hundred artists competed for $100 prizes. 
The thirteenth prize-winning painting ap- 
pears on our cover. 

Four experts judged the entries on technique, 
composition, execution and connection to a postal 
subject. Three judges from Headquarters were 
Postal Life editor Andrea Nellius, Postal Life art di- 
rector John Hurney and graphics designer Terry 
McCaffrey. Trish Crowe, a free-lance illustrator 
from Alexandria, VA, was the fourth. As profes- 
sionals, they expressed amazement at the number 
of people turning out such remarkable pieces in 
their spare time. 

They also noted that many postal people who 
perform a wide range of duties view the letter car- 
rier as symbolic of the Postal Service. Instead of a 
cross section of mail handlers, mechanics, distribu- 
tion window clerks, etc., the submissions were top- 
heavy with carriers. Naturally, the calendar art re- 
flects this. 

We'd like you to meet the talented people whose 
artwork you'll be enjoying for the next 12 months 
and beyond. You may recall some of them as win- 
ners in last year’s contest. 


ON THE COVER 

Robert Gormley, a mail processor in the Boston 
General Mail Facility, is a second-time winner. He 
produced the cheerful New Year’s illustration on 
our cover. It conveys the same exuberant spirit as 
the prize-winning Christmas cartoon he created in 
1984. Gormley joined the Postal Service in 1983 
after a 30-year commercial art career. He likes to 
work with acrylic paints on poster board. 


JANUARY 
Lou Mingacci, a 14-year city carrier for the 
Sebring, FL, Post Office with 23 years of federal 
service, describes himself as “a self-taught hobby- 
ist.” He says the old-time country scene, “Rural 
Nostalgia,” done in oils on canvas, reminds him of 
his former home in Maryland. It’s the same paint- 
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ing he entered unsuccessfully last year. “It came so 
close to winning, I decided to enter it again,” he 
says. Another Mingacci painting hangs in the lobby 
of the Sebring Post Office. 


FEBRUARY 

James Dorsey is a 12-year carrier for the Pacific 
Palisades, CA, Post Office. His winning entry is a 
self-portrait done in ink and colored pencil on bond 
paper. He worked from a photograph taken with the 
help of a tripod and timer in the Will Rogers State 
Park where he stops for his lunch breaks. Dorsey 
free-lances illustrations for numerous quarterly 
magazines and art journals and in 1984 painted a 72- 
foot x 25-foot mural on a Los Angeles restaurant 
wall to welcome Olympic athletes to the city. Ce- 
lebrity Dom Deluise recently purchased one of Dor- 
sey’s originals for his personal collection. 


MARCH 

Ken Wilson, a distribution clerk in the Portland, 
OR, Post Office, began painting as a child. He was 
inspired by his mother, a professional artist. He 
loves to depict natural subjects, such as his rabbit in 
a rustic mailbox. “I paint mostly as a hobby,” he 
says. “This painting was done in acrylics over a 
period of two or three months working from five to 
fifteen hours a week.” 

APRIL 

Bruce Koscielniak has a degree in Art History 
from Williams College in Williamstown, MA, and is 
a graduate of Vesper George School of Art in Bos- 
ton. For the past six years he has supported himself 
working as a clerk in the Adams, MA, Post Office 
while pursuing a career as a commercial artist in his 
spare time. His main interest is in illustrating chil- 
dren’s books. “My style can be executed rapidly,” 
he says. “Its simplicity and boldness seem to appeal 
to the New York editors and publishers I’ve visited 
recently and I’m hoping to get a commission soon.” 


MAY 

Frank Doll, a letter carrier for the Anaheim, CA, 
Post Office, regularly contributes illustrations to his 
post office newsletter. He had planned to enter one 
of those in the contest but, as luck would have it, 
the newsletter’s printer lost it. But he won anyway 
with a substitute, a portrait of city carrier Margarita 
Williams. Doll recently exhibited his versatility by 
painting a mural for a new Self-Service Postal Cen- 
ter in his area. 


JUNE 

Mike Corcoran, an LSM clerk in the Mankato, 
MN, Post Office, was a winner last year, too. He 
regularly enters design competitions sponsored by 
the Game and Wildlife Commission and, last year, 
his was among the 40 top designs in the state exhi- 
bited in the Minnesota Science Museum. For his 
painting of an old-fashioned mail vehicle waiting at 
the crossing for a mail train to pass, Corcoran used 
one of his favorite techniques—acrylic on Masonite. 

JULY 

David Yontz, another repeat winner, is a full-time 
distribution clerk in the Frederick, MD, Post Of- 
fice. In his spare time he creates graphics for a local 
design firm. His winning entry this year depicts the 
historic Buckeystown, MD, Post Office where 
Yontz was officer-in-charge from April to August. 
Yontz will graduate from Frederick Community Col- 
lege in December and expects to continue work to- 
ward a bachelor’s degree in communications at 
Towson State University. 


AUGUST 

Harry Spratlin, a draftsman/artist in the 
Columbia, SC, Post Office, holds a bachelor’s de— 
gree in Art from the University of South Carolina 
and worked as an advertising layout designer and 
copywriter for Sears Roebuck before joining the 
Postal Service 11 years ago. The model for his car- 
rier casing mail is a colleague, W. J. Davis. “I take 
my inspiration from the great portrait artists and 
‘people’ illustrators, such as John Singer Sargeant, 
Howard Pyle and Norman Rockwell,” he says. 
Spratlin has won several awards in art shows. 


SEPTEMBER 

Alan Johnson, a part-time flexible clerk in the 
Columbia, MD, Post Office, has 12 years’ experi- 
ence in the art world. Before joining the Postal Ser- 
vice in February, he worked for the Social Security 
Administration in its graphics division and also for a 
Baltimore-area newspaper, doing courtroom 
sketches, political cartoons and photo retouching. In 
1972, the Baltimore Museum of Art exhibited his 
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sculptured bust of a boxer. Johnson prefers working 
in watercolors and pastels. His picture of a carrier 
and a child was inspired by his own son who likes to 
wear his father’s cap. “I like the idea of a child as- 
piring to be a mailman,” he says, “and I also wanted 
to depict a carrier being appreciated by someone 
other than dogs.” 
OCTOBER 

Marybeth Barraclough, a distribution clerk in the 
South Jersey Management Sectional Center, named 
her still life-which includes a stamp under a mag- 
nifying glass—“It’s a Small World.” Barraclough, a 
winner last year, has won awards in juried shows 
and has sold some of her work. She studied six 
years at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts in 
Philadelphia. “I have the Postal Service to thank for 
being able to continue my studies at an expensive 
art school,” she says. “Not only does my job pay 
well, it enabled me to go to school during the day 
and work at night.” 

NOVEMBER 

Wayne Dodson, a 13-year postal veteran, is an il- 
lustrator at the Richmond, VA, Main Post Office. In 
his spare time Dodson free-lances for small busines- 
ses and attends Virginia Commonwealth University 
where he is studying Communication Arts and De- 
sign. His delicately executed still life of leaves and a 
crumpled letter set the judges to speculating on its 
meaning—which was the artist’s intent. When asked, 
Dodson said, “I wouldn’t want to compromise its 
mystery.” But he added that it contained messages 
for all postal employees. 


DECEMBER 

J. T. Crosby, a carrier for the Winter Haven, FL, 
Post Office, painted his rainy weather watercolor 
from memory. “It’s how I recall the post office in 
my hometown of Island Grove,” he says, “which is 
about 20 miles north of Ocala.” Crosby graduated 
from Ringling Art School in Sarasota in 1958 and 
worked as a commercial artist several years before 
joining the Postal Service in 1963. He has entered 
many art shows and has collected one best-of-show 
and several first-place ribbons.& 


—Catherine Courtney 


if you have any comments or suggestions, news about 
employees, story idea: or interesting postal anecdotes, 
we would like to hear from you. Write to Ideas, 
POSTAL LIFE Magazine, U.S. Postal Service, 

L Enfant Plaza, SW, Washington, DC 20260-3100. 
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Moving? Change your mailing address by submitting 
local personnel office. Do not send change of address to 
Postal Life. | 
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THE SEASON 


FOR SPECIAL POSTMARKS 


Postmarks 
from cities with 
special names 
add a touch of 
holiday spirit to 
mail at this time 
of year. People 
from all over the 
country send 
batches of 
greeting cards to 
these cities 
requesting that 
they be mailed 
from there 
bearing these 
special 
cancellations. 
Some of the post 
offices add 
artwork, such as 
trees, winter 
scenes or other 
holiday pictures, 
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